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MEMOIN OF MRS. MARDYN. 


—f_—— 
One charm displayed, another strikes our view 
In quick variety, for ever new.—MurPHy. 
* * * * 


She is above disguise—though she has faults: I have 
scen her please by those very faults—her blemishes are 
beauty spots. She made an admirable wife, and that at an 
early period. She was but seventeen when she was mar- 
rieu.— Know your Own Mind, 

* * » 
On dit, que, par fois son esprit, 
Paroit étre en délire 
Quoi! de bonne foi ? 
Oui, mais, croyez-moi, 
Elle fait si bien faire, 
Que sa de raison, 
Fussiev-vous, CATON, 
Auroit Vart de vous plaire. 
aa, 
We have observed, in a former memoir, that the impeue- 
trable veil of obscurity is too often thrown over the early 
years of the Children of the Drama, and more peculiarly 
so, with regard to the female followers of the scenic art.— 
It is natural that this should be the case: a girl, even in 
the lowest station of life, is not thrust so much forward 
in society as a boy; and as it is a well known fact, that 
16 Tv 
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girls,in a menial capacity, are seldom known to any one 
but by their christian names, (those, too, often altered at 
the caprice of a mistress,) to trace them becomes mat 
ter of difficulty, even at the moment, and almost an im 
possibility, in after years, 

Of Mrs. Marpyn’s early life, we have now before us 
five different accounts, all derived from theatrical persons, 
and each left with an assurance that every word might be 
relied on. We thought at first of publishing all, but, on 
reflection, have resolved on adopting the one that con- 
tained the least romance, as well on that account, as 
having received it from a source of respectability. 

We do not vouch for one syllable of the information 
contained in the following pages, until we arrive at the 
period when our heroine was performing in the Metropo 
lis, and with this warning, which honesty compels us to 
give, we detail the following history, as it has been handed 
to us. 

Mrs. MAarpyN was born in Ireland, or at least of Irish 
parents, in the year 1789—her father was poor, but res- 
pectable—her mother, who possessed attainments superior 
to her situation, was a handsome and intelligent woman ; 
but she and her spouse led a life by no means remarkable 
for its tranquillity; and as he lived a good deal by what he 
had least of, Ais wits, their place of abode was as transi 
tory as their happiness. Our heroine’s education was, 
of course, much neglected, and what she did acquire, 
was by such snatches as the avocations of her parent 
permitted. 

** Poverty, thou art a bitter pill,’ and the unhappy mo- 
ther of our Leroine might well make such an ejaculation 
when she saw her lovely daughter, in all the bloom of 


youth and beauty, forced to drudgery for a subsistence 
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Nature, that had bestowed on her native elegance and 
»eauty beyond the common share of the daughters of Eve 
certainly could not have placed her in a more unfortunate 
situation for the display of her charms, or the exercise of 
her accomplishments ; for, in 1804, we find her in the ca- 
pacity of a housemaid, with a family at Plymouth. 

From this capacity, she rose one step in the scale of ex- 
istence, by taking the situation of nursery maid ; and here 
she hecame casually acquainted with a young gentleman of 
the royal navy, an illegitimate son of a nobleman, but who 
inherited nothing from his birth but its disgrace ; and who, 
with the station of a geutleman, had scarcely the means of 
subsistence. He was very young and very handsome, and 
a fine form never looks the worse fur being apparelled in 


” 


“trne blue.’”? He saw our heroine, and formed one of 
those acquaintances, the commencement of which, we can 
scarcely account for, though the consequence frequently 
tinges our whole existence. We have said he was poor, 
we need not add that she was in a like predicament, 
and their love was, therefore, as disinterested as we are 
assured it was platonic. She was “ young, beautiful, and 
had the tenderest heart in the world ;’’ a mind above her 
station, and he was “ full of elegant desires that fill the 
Their love became ardent and mutual— 


” 


happiest man. 
but, alas! he expected, hourly, a summons to quit his 
country—his vessel being then outward-bound, and only 


” 


awaiting ‘“ sailing orders;’’ to marry, would have been 
certain misery, as he must have quitted her immediately 
and left her to poverty, with, perhaps, an incumbrance 
upon her only means of subsistence. 

Her situation prevented her from meeting him in the 
day, and naval regulations restricted him at night, ** but 
stony limits cannot keep love out ;’’ and in the silent hour, 
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when the quiet inmates of the house lay in profound slum 
ber, our heroine stole forth towards the beach, to meet } 

lover, who quitted the ship by the following means: He 
(having the friendship of the watch,) swung himseif over- 
board by a rope, so as to reach the water without noise, 
and taking a bowl, (containing his clothes,) the handle of 


which he held in his mouth, or with one hand, whilst he 


propelled himself with the other, he swam ashore, ‘‘sacri- 


ficed to the graces,” and met the object of his adoration 
Our informant assures us so particularly of the truth of 
this Leanderic tale, that we must receive it, and we feel 
our imagination carried away with the view of two beings, 
Jovely and loving, born each to better i 


tations, with 
minds ‘‘like sparks flying upwards,” whilst the iron hand of 
Fate restrained them to the endurance of all the misery 
and drudgery of existence, snatching a few brief moments 
of enjoyment from amidst their hours of care, wanderii 


hand in hand at midnight, viewing pensively that elemer 





that in afew hours, perhaps, mi 
offering to each other vows of constancy, that death forbade 
them to veriiy—let us turn from our rhapsody to sober 
narrative. Our gallant sailor, at length, was discovered 
in his nocturnal desertions, and very narrowly escaped a 
court martial.* He subsequently bade her adieu, and they 
pledged their mutual faith to each other ; but whilst off 
Pigeon Island, engaged in some nautical duty with the sail 
over the bowsprit, the nature of which, we are not seamen 
enough to describe, he was blown overboard ; and, owin 
to the darkness of the night, though an expert swimmer, 
drowned before the boat could reach him. 


“*Sailor boy, sailor boy, peace to thy soul.” 


but how mar- 


w not, 


* This term we use “‘ secundum artem, 
tial, when applied to vaval matters, we ki 
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We need not say how our heroine was affected by this 
circumstance, though we believe she did not become ac- 
says our 


” 


quainted with it for a couple of years: ‘‘It has, 
author, *‘ imbittered her day of life, and been the ever- 
lasting bitter in the cup of sweets that public favour 
presented—it has been the one blighting recollection that 
intruded on her mirth, and increased her so:rrow.’’—How 
truly says the poet— 

** Joy’s recollection is no longer joy, 


But sorrow’s memory is sorrow still 

A wish to emerge from a capacity that became every 
day more hateful, induced her to look to the stage as afford- 
ing more independent means of subsistence, and to this she 
e formed with a per- 





was farther urged by an acquaint 


son connected with one of the theatres. 
* * *x 

We here pass over a tale of scandal respecting our 
heroine, which, as we have no positive voucher of its 
truth, we will not narrate. 

When, where, or how she became acquainted with Mr. 
Mardyn, we are unable to ascertain, amidst the number- 
less accounts—some say at Chard, (Somersetshire) where 
that gentleman was enacting; but be that as it may, she 
assuredly gave him her hand.—Mrs. MARDyYN has one son 
ly this marriage. 

About 1811, our heroine wis in the figure at the West 
London Theatre, then we think under the management of 
Penley, and in that capacity this fascinating creature re- 
mained several months, receiving a paltry pittance, and 
attracting no attention. 

The next place at which we find Mrs. Marpys, is Bath, 
where we certainly saw her in 1813, or 1814. By what 
13 
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means she made this sudden transition, we cannot stat 

she had partied from her husband, we are told, and ob 
tained the patronage of an individual of some importance: 
in the theatrical world, 

In 1815, Drury and its rival ran a race for the produc 
tion of a new comic actress, and Covent Garden engaged 
a Mrs. Dobbs, and Mrs. Alsop, whilst Drury produced 
Mrs. MARDYN. 

In September, in that year, she made her courtesy to the 
Cockneys as Amelia WWVildenhaim, in Lover's Vows. The 


open ingenuous style of her performauce, the girlish gaiety, 
the wildness of youth, carefully kept from the boisterous 
ness of the romp, took the audience completely by sur- 
prise; she gave them no time to think of her defects, but 
won their good will, ere they knew she had attacked it in 
the third act, she had actually become a favorite. He 
manuer of saying ** I wanted to plead for évo young men,” 
was repaid by peals of applause; and what is still more 
valuable, that murmuring of approbation that reverberaics 
through a delighted auditory after the first ebullition of 
rapture has subsided. 

fer next character was Albina Mandev in Reynolds’ 
long farce of “The Will.” Vf her ** young ladies’ had nut 
won the town, her “young Lieutenant” must—what a de 
lightful creature she appeared !—her exuberances of styl 
aided her personation, and this comedy again had a run. 
Whilst matters were proceeding thus at Drury, Mrs 
Alsop was astonishing the natives over the way, as Rosa- 
find, aud the comparative merits of these two ladies bi 
came the universal topic in dramatic circles. 

\t length (in November) our heroine avd Mrs. Alsop 
were fairly pitted against each other, in Peggy, (The Coun 


fry Girl) The latter lady reminded us forcibly of hei 
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ther, (Mrs. Jordan)-—it was the echo of that perform- 
ance; and, echo-like, wanted the strength of the original. 
Mrs. MArRDYN’s Peggy was her own: boisterous to a de- 
gree, with, perhaps, too much of the schcol girl, and too 
little of the country girl, but still delightful. Mrs. Alsop’s 
was the most correct delineation of the character, but 
our heroine’s was certainly the most fascinating perform - 
ance—the town gave her the palm. 

She then appeared as A/iss Hoyden, in The Trip to 
Scarborough, and would have performed Priscilla Tomboy, 
but that she was afraid to attempt the songs before a me- 
tropolitan audience. 

Whilst she was thus carrying every thing before her at 
the one house, Mrs. Alsop was quarrelling with the mana- 
gers of the other; and Harris offering her only eight gui- 
neas a weck,* she ciosed with an offer from Drury, and 
for a time shelved our heroine. In the comedy of the 
Double Gallant, however, they performed together. 

About this time we are informed Mrs. MarpyN allowed 
her husband two guineas a week, to keep away from her; 
but» he having anticipated some payments, resorted to the 
following expedient, to raise the wind. He got a mutual 
friend at Exeter, where he then was, to dispatch a letter 
containing an account of his death, aud begging for a cer- 
tain sum to perform the last obsequies for the lamented 
Mr. Mardyn. Our heroine dispatched a sum of money 
accordingly, and in a few days appeared in weeds, which 
she had not worn three days, before she met the cause of 
mourning as jovial as Deady’s cordial could make him, 
staggering towards Drury. 

This is only one of the many tricks by which this 
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* Quite enough too,—PRINTER’s DEVIL. 
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amiable man has for years annoyed our unfortunate heroine. 
We once saw this Mr. Mardyn, and, on behoiding such a 
monument of dissipation, such au amalgamation of tobacco, 


extended with 


snuff, gin, and porter, we were certainly 
horrification.”” ** What charms, what wondrous spells, he 
won the lady with,” we cannot imagine, though we pre- 
sume, or rather hope he was not always thus. 

that the quarrel be- 
tween Lord Byron and his silly wife, was made subject 


It is well known to all our readers 





matter for an accusation against our hervine ; that she 
was stated to be his mistress, &c. &c. THE FACTS ARE 
THESE—Mrs. MarpyN called on his Lordship to solicit 
his interference, we think, to obtain her the part of the 
heroine in Diamond’s Bride of Abydos, but, at allevents, on 
some subject of that nature. During the period of their 
conversation, a violent shower came on, and his Lordship, 
seeing that Mrs. MArDyYN could not leave the house, was 
anxious to invite her to dinner; his amiable spouse, 
however, (like all stupid and ignorant women,) could not 
condescend to dine with av actress. Lord Byron, accord- 
ingly, ordered his carriage for Mrs. MARDyN to depart in; 
the ci-devant Miss Dod thought this a greater profanation 
still, aud quitted the house for ever thus ; ridding Lord 
Byron of one whose follies and prejudices must have 
always rendered her an unpleasant companion to any one, 
and who never was worthy of possessing a creature of so 
much mind as his Lordship. 

Upon this whisper of the moment, a certain class of 
men thouglit proper to proceed to Drury Lane Theatre, 
and hiss and insult our unfortunate heroine. We know 
not on what principle a man can attack one of his own sex 
upon surmise, but au attempt to crush a woman under 


rel $ tay » ) ] +4 $ ‘ ; — 
such circumstances, could only arise in the mind of a 
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detestable wretches,—of one who joyed not in woman’s 
smiles, and only glutted on her aftlictions,—our readers 
will understand the class of beings we allude to, who 
haunt our public places like pestilences, blasting by their 
presence; formerly, such creatures were deemed incom- 
patible with British character. 

We remember the evening when the exertions of a 
gang of these (find an epithet, reader) excited the 
house to hiss our heroine. She stood for one moment 
mute,——if that word applies only to the language of the 
tongue—but her eye spoke, with irresistible eloquence ; 
she burst into tears, and implored the house for protec- 
tion, whilst she assured the auditors of her innocence. 





** "Twas not the air, ’twas nut the words,’ 


it was the tone, that went to the heart of all but the 
heartless; in an instant the villains were silenced, and 
our heroine restored to favour. 

Lord Byron’s published conversations have since fully 
established the fact of her innocence. 

After this period, Mrs. Marpyn played but little, and 
ultimately retired from the boards of Drury, and went on 
a tour of the Continent, from whence she has only lately 
returned. Some absurd paragraphs have appeared in the 
daily prints, about her studies, &c.; the work, we presume, 
of some doting friend in his dotage. Some lines, as- 
cribed to her, have also been published, through the same 
medium. If she did not act better than she writes, she 
would never have been a favourite at Drury. 

We are credibly informed that this lady is now “ under 
the protection” of a gentleman of rank and fortune, and 
that she spends her time in the acquisition of those ac- 
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complishments which were neglected in her early educa- 
tion. 

Of Mrs. Marpyn’s talents as an actress we entertain 
a very high opinion. We think she possesses genius, 
which is the greatest endowment any one can boast; but 
she lacked study, attention, and practice. Her animal 


1) l 


spirits ran away with her; her very walk was buoyant; 
her run was a dance; she seemed for ever juvenile; she 
was a complete exemplification of the breaking up of a 
boarding school; in short, her spirits wanted the curb of 
propriety, and yet her very gracelessness had suc Ice, 


that we could not bear to check her; and \ ! * she 
strove to reduce her acting to the stricter bonds, we 


mourned the absence of the very gambols tl delizhted 
us, whilst we condemned them. 

Her .imelia Wildenhaim was the best we had evel 
seen; her Miss Hoyden, Albina Mandeville, and Widow 
Brady, were also very excellent. In Pegyy, she was cer- 
tainly not so happy; nor were her Jacintha (Suspicious 
Husband,) and Celia 


The fact is, where she led, and could give unlimited exer- 


» (Double Gallant) very excellent. 
cise to her nature, she was exquisite; because it was, to 
use the expression of an acute critic, a self-development, 
and she was herself delightful; but, in a secondary cha- 
racter, where she had to restrain and conceal her nature, 
she was tame and ineffective. 

She was certainly unfit to lead the comedy at one of 
our metropolitan theatres, though she possessed all the 
requisites to form a leading actress; a few months pro- 
perly spent in the practice of her profession, would have 
made her an admirable one; as it was, she was first-rate 


in fascination and genius, and secondary in acquirement. 
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She sang pleasingly, thongh her voice was indifferent; 
in speaking, her tones were exquisite, and her delivery 
was powerful and clear; there was no unpleasant shrill- 
ness even in her most acute tones ; they fell on the ear like 
the sound of a flute; she had a voice that ‘‘ might lure 
a bird from a tree,”’ it stole through the ear to the heart 
imperceptibly; it was ravishingly and entrancingly sweet. 

We shall not trust our critical capacities to a descrip- 
tion of her person, for what description can do justice to 
so magnificent a creature ?—say we, her eyes were hazel, 
in truth we know not, for their lustre defied the ascertain- 
ing gaze. Reader, picture to yourself a lovely woman, 
considerably above the common size, with as much of the 
em bon point as towering beauty requires, with an oval 
face, ‘‘ and lips, if not smiling, more lovelily pouting, 
with dark flowing ringlets, with 


beautiful in sullenness, 
-~—in fact, picture all that would constitute the goddess of 
beauty, and you have a description of Mrs. Marpbyn. 

Her manners are extremely pleasing, and her kindness 
to those beneath her in a theatre, is the theme of general 
observation. Most actors have felt a wish to perform with 
our heroiiic 3; we remember Hamblin, when in his juveni- 
lia, and when a first-rate character was of importance 
to him, throwing up Frederick in Lover’s Vows, to play 
Anhalt to her. 

Of her errors we have heard much, and that the drunk- 
enness of a profligate husband is a full excuse for such 
errors, we do not pretend to say;—it is at least a pallia- 
tion. Our heroine has never, in any manner, offended 
public delicacy; and has, through her life, been one, 


** More sinned against than sinning.” 
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(of which we know 


We cannot consider her generosity, 
many instances,) and remember her talent, her beauty, 


and her misfortunes, without following the example of 
the worthy Bishop towards Miss Catley, and exclaim- 
ing,— 


iT) 


** WOMAN, THY SINS BE FORGIVEN THEE 
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§c. Xe. 


ATTENTIVE AUDITOR. 

in the month of February, 1800, a very remarkable 
circumstance happened at the Theatre Royal, Covent 
Giarden, Mr. Brandon, whose residence at the Theatre 
was deemed necessary, was alarmed at hearing the cries 
of a person from the interior part of the house. Having 
procured a light immediately, he went to the place where 
the noise proceeded from, and found a gentleman in the 
pit,much bruised, and his finger breken; on inquiring 
how he came there, the only account he could give, was, 
that he remembered coming to the play in the evening, 
and hanging by his finger on some place, but had no recol- 
lection where or when. His hat and cane were found in 
the boxes. It was supposed he fell aslecp during the 
performances, and was locked into the house, and walk- 
ing in his sleep, fell out of the boxes into the pit. It 
| being probable, from the situation of his hat and cane, 
that he fell from the upper boxes, it washighly fortunate 
that he did not receive much more injury. 

A more melancholy event happened some short time 
after. A person, eager to get the first row in the gallery, 
not being able to suppress his rapidity, fell over into the 
pit, and was taken up lifeless. All the Theatres, imme- 
diately after, adopted iron rods, raised in such a manner 
round the galleries, as to prevent a similar accident, 
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A Biogt 
this actress was, it is remen 





formed in the Plain Dealer, 
and Miss Pope, to an at 


ning of the play, of fou 





boxes, and of eighteen in the pit: th lle had abou 
an hundred; the upper boxes about seventy persons. 
The present rece ipts of the L rl} compat d 
with those usual some j rs pas . convi us that the 
passion for theatrical exhibitions, is by far yr than 
before ; otherwise to build larg theatre vould have 





been impolitic. are now considered as a bad 
receipt: the sum of £100 has been frequently taken, 
Mr. Rich was accustomed to say, concerning the receipts 
of Covent Garden Theatre, that if the treasurer’s account 
consisted of three f +3 in the column of pounds, he 
was satisfied; however, it happened to this theatre a 
few years ago, that the play was performed to an audi- 





ence paying only £60. 


OPENING OF COVENT GARDEN THEATRE, 
( With but one gallery ) 


Monday, Sept. 17, 1792—From the diurnal press. 
** The new Theatre was opened to as brilliant an audi- 
ence asever graced a British Theatre. The tumult and 
riot (as was expected) was very violent, on account of 
the exclusion of a ONE SHILLING GALLERY, as well as the 
additional charge of admission. At the drawing up of 
the curtain, nothing but a scene of confusion took place, 


which might, perhaps, have been carried to great len 





had not the pariy, employed by the Manager and his 
friends, been very powerful. Mr. Lewis at last came 
forward, and was a full balf hour before he could get a 
hearing. He said, it was the Manager’s wish to acco 
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just reasons for the advancement of the prices of admis- 
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modate the public; and he had ever exerted himself, to 
merit their countenance and support; but that, unless 
the prices of admission were advanced, it must, in the 
end, terminate in his utter ruin. 

** The general cry was, then, for a ONE SHILLING GAL- 
LERY ; Which, to appease the violence of the impending 
storm, Mr. Lewis avowed should be complied with, and 
a gallery should be put in execution as soon as possible. 
Notwithstanding this condescension of the Manager, 
nothing seemed to prevail but riot and dissatisfaction, 
insomuch, that those who sat near the orchestra, could 
not, nor did not, hear a word of prelude, play, or enter- 
tainment. 

** Second Night—Mr. Harris having made known to the 
public, through the channel of several of the papers, his 


sion, the riot was chiefly suspended, though we were not 
able to collect a single word cf the prelude; and part of 
the charming Duenna, was drowned inthe clamour, Miss 
Broadhurst being peculiarly happy in the song of * He 
vowed he came to save me,’’ caught the attention of the 
audience ; the song was encored, and by the good humour 
of little Quick, every thing went on very calmly, and 
the entertainment was concluded to the satisfaction of a 
most brilliant audience. Some ill-disposed persons, who 
were inclined to interrupt harmony, met with a hearty 
drubbing, and several others were very properly and dis- 
gracefuliy dismissed.’? We need not add to this detail 
that a gallery was soon afterwards erected. 


ATTENTION TO PUBLIC DUTIEs, 


In performers of the last century. The following is a 
proof of the indifference with which actors formerly 
treated their audiences. The play advertised was 
Inkle and Yarico. Previous to the rising of the curtain, 
Mr. Palmer appeared on the stage, and stated the neces- 
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sity of changing the piece to the Surrender of Calais, but 
begged their indulgence, as his son, not knowing that 
any change would take place, was gone into the country ; 
but the son thought proper to give his father the lie by 
appearing in the boxes with a girl a few minutes after. 

On 28th of Feb. 1793, the performance of The Couniry 
Girl stopped suddenly in the second act, Mrs. Edwards 
not having arrived in time ; and four nights afterwards, an 
apology was made fi play; and Mr 
Hopkins was absent from sickness, in the farce; and 
Mrs. Booth, her substitute, no where to be found. The 
audience waited whilst the actress was sought; and on 
the 14th of the following March, the curtain did not ris 
for the comedy of The Confederacy until seven o'clock, as 
Mrs. Jordan had not arrived—although a quarter past six 
was then the period for commencing performance. 





Mrs. Biand in tl 





FOOTE, 


At Paris it is the custom,when they collect charity 
throughout a parish, and beg from door to door, for two 
or three ladies, generally the handsomest, a 
rank, to accompany the collector; Foote was in that city 
when a collection was making in the street where he 
lodged, but being very low incash, though he never 
wanted charity, he was hard put to it for an excuse ; he 
was undressed, and before he could get out, they would 
have been at the door; whilst he was ruminating, they 
stopped at the Hotel where he lodged, and were coming 
up stairs, on which he called out very loud to his servant, 
** Peter, don’t let any body come up without first ac- 
quainting them that there is a gentleman here ill of the 
small pox.’’? Immediately on hearing this, the ladies, 
&c., went down stairs without asking for charity. 
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NOTICES TO AND COMMUNICATIONS FROM 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


Esculapius must know the reason why his anecdotes 
could not be inserted. 


We thank T. G. but we have the range of two of the 
first libraries in London, we therefore need not resort to 
the work he mentions. 


Sidney has our thanks—he has no occasion to re- 
proach himself: we shall take his hint with regard to a 
certain portion of our work, Hippolitus’ favour shall 
find insertion—he understands us. 


We have now before us, eight different tributes to Miss 
Tree. We have already inserted some pieces of poetry 
on this amiable subject, and our friends must excuse us. 
Oscar’s lines are excessively beautiful; we shall (with 
his permission) incorporate them into our memoir of 
that lady. 


PARODY 
On Wolsey’s Soliloquy. 
Farewe!!—a long farewell to all amours! 
This is a fover’s state. To-day, his mistress 
Listens to his pleasing tale. To-morrow, smiles 
And gives him hopes ere long she will be his. 













The third day comes a frost—a killing frost ; 
And when he thinks, good easy wretch, full surely 
le has entire possession of her heart, 

IIe plays the fool, 

And then he falls as I do! 

[ have ventured these many moments to 

Assume the husband, and correct the wife. 





Sut that was far beyond me; my vanity 

At length broke under me, and now has Icft me, 
Weary, old, and peevish, to the mercy 

Of a woman, who will scandalize for ever! 
Vain pride and pomp of the false sex, [hate ye! 
I feel my heart new opened. Oh! how wretched 
Is that poor man who waits for woman’s favours 
There is betwixt the joys he would aspire to, 
That sweet form of woman and his ruin, 

orMe pangs and fears than war or slav’ry has. 
And when that once he falls, there’s ever ready 
Some poor fond votary at the shrine of Love, 
Who will proclaim his fall to all the world, 

And thus prevent his ever rising more ! 


HiIpPoLitts. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME 


C. Baynes, Printer, 
Duke-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
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